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think inevitable, with all its consequences of mutual
preparations for war, increasing irritation, and the
throwing of Louis Napoleon entirely into the arms of
Russia. And by whom has this state of things been
hastened on? By Milner Gibson, Bright, and Gilpin.
I confess that I have no patience with the peace men.
It is true that they have great excuses for hating
Palmerston, but Bright, at least, ought not to have
run the risk he has, to gratify any feeling of that kind,
however natural. . . .

Despite its unctuous joy in the punishment of
Palmerston, this letter really marks the final stage in
Goderich's approximation to the fallen Minister. The
process was hastened by the wholly unexpected result
of the Cabinet crisis. With an audacity truly Disraelite,
the Tories determined to brave the overwhelming
Liberal majority in the Commons and take office.
This was the last straw to Goderich. It was not only
supremely evil in itself, but it was an evil brought
about by the unpardonable factiousness of all the
anti-Palmerstonians, with whom he might otherwise
have sympathized and acted. Thus, by a process of
exhaustion, Palmerston became his only possible refuge.
Happily, it was a chastened and more malleable Pal-
merston than the reactionary bogy he had so long
figured to himself.

During the short-lived Derby-Disraeli Administration
of 1858-9 Goderich held aloof from the main currents
of party warfare, devoting himself to the less ambitious
measures already reviewed. He was, however, pre-
paring to take a larger part in debate in connexion
with the Reform Bill promised by the Government,
and in December he confided the conclusions at which
he had arrived to George Glyn, the Member for Shaftes-
.buty, in a long and interesting letter,1 It must suffice

i See Appendix III.